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had developed an art which they could not use. Without
material, the art was of no avail, and their armies sooner or
later degenerated. The Romans had no such art, but they
had an army, sound and able to the last man, and that army
remained so. When the clash came, not all the scientific abil-
ity of the Greeks could enable their rotten system to stand
the blow of the less intellectual but sturdier opponent. While
it cannot be denied that, up to this era, the Greeks and Mace-
donians had carried the art of war in its intellectual phases
far beyond the Romans, and that Philip had created an army
in all its details the equal if not the superior of the Roman
army, it remains true that among the Greeks there was lack-
ing that persistence which bore the Romans through so many
centuries of war without decrease of purpose or slackening
of discipline. For a period of six hundred years, from the
foundation of Rome to the civil wars (754 to 138 B. C-), the
Roman discipline, the fighting ability of its army, were stead-
ily on the increase; and for half this period the army was at
the apex of effectiveness.

Josephus says: "When we consider to what degree the
Romans studied the art of war, we must acknowledge that
the height of power to which they attained was not a gift of
luck, but a reward of wisdom. They did not wait for war to
make the use of weapons a business; they did not, sleeping
in the lap of peace, then first begin to move their hands wlien
necessity drove them to it; they never interrupted their war-
like exercises, as if they were born with weapons in their
hands, and as if weapons were a part of their bodily struc-
ture; and these warlike exercises are but a well-considered
study of battle forms. Each day every warrior shows proof
of his strength and courage, and therefore real battles bring
Mm nothing new or difficult; habituated to close their ranksdiscipline. The Greeks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